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CHRISTIAN REJUVENATION 


On the fifth anniversary of the outbreak of war the Pope spoke of 
the need of all Christians to work together for the re-establishment 
of order in the world. Never was a reminder so urgently needed. 
In 1940, when everything seemed to be tumbling about our ears, 
under threat to our Common existence, the Christians of England 
hustled together in Christian Councils and like gatherings with noble 
titles and noble ideals; the Sword of the Spirit and later Religion 
and Life were the most notable. But as we emerged from the storm 
and success met our armed forces we became apathetic; Christians 
sorted themselves out again into their proper compartments, so that 
by now co-operation among Christians has dwindled to desultory 
debates and discussions. As immediate danger has receded and we 
have approached the verge of peace, the urgency of a ‘ Christian 
Order ’ has in fact increased a hundredfold, as the Holy Father has 
indicated, but we are apparently not prepared to work together ener- 
getically for peace except under threat to our own personal lives and 
property. Now is the time, far more than in 1940, for a nation-wide 
demonstration of Christian solidarity on the principles of social and 
international order. The Sword of the Spirit, Religion and Life, 
Christian Councils and the many other similar groups—what have 
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they been doing since 1940? Have they anything ready, prepared 
by joint effort, for this business of making peace? Is there any 
chance, at this eleventh hour, of our hearkening to the words of 
Pope Pius XII? It is no new message of his; but we have neglected 
it so far, and we shall probably leave the role of peacemakers to such 
men as Mr. A. P. Herbert. This Member of Parliament has averred 
himself a Christian in the same sentence in which he denounces the 
Pope’s call to Christian forgiveness and love of enemies as being the 
sentiments of a weak mind (cf. his letter to The Times, 30/8/44). 
Such ‘ Christians’ are likely to build their peace on a cordite dump, 
for they are animated by the same spirit as their professed enemy, 
the Nazi. 
* * * * * * 


Mr. Churchill has set us a better example. Shortly after his visit 
to the Pope he gave the most healthy advice to Italy that has yet 
come from an English statesman, and he followed it by a message to 
Poland which has encouraged us to think that our Christian word 
is not the mouthing of a debunked religion’s cant. The advice he 
gives for the restoration of a stricken country and the tests of the 
freedom which should be enjoyed by all citizens in peace conditions 
should provide a good foundation for Christian co-operation. Mr. 
Churchill’s points have nothing specifically Christian about them; 
they are sound natural reasoning. This means that pagan or Chris- 
tian can take them as his own. If they are left to the A. P. Herbert 
and Quintin Hogg type of Christian the freedom therein outlined will 
be restricted to exclude the true religion of Christ. The Prime 
Minister, they will say, was speaking of political freedom, let us keep 
religion out of it. If Christians can ‘ get together ’ only under stress 
of severe personal danger, religion will decidedly be kept out of it. 

* * * * * * 


Mr. Churchill’s tests are good ones; and Don Luigi Sturzo must 
be one of the Italians most gratified at the whole speech, which could 
be shown to outline the natural reasoning behind much of Don 


‘Sturzo’s Christian sociology and politics. It comes in fact as a be- 


lated offering from England, which has so far ignored his jubilee, 
celebrated with much enthusiasm in America earlier in the year. We 
may here take the opportunity of celebrating that jubilee by quoting 
from the Editorial comment of our best-esteemed contemporary 
across the Atlantic, Commonweal, for May 19th, 1944 :— 

*. . . Don Sturzo is in American, far from home. Don Sturzo 


is fighting for the freedom of the Italian as he has fought for 
that freedom all his life. Justice and freedom for the Italian 
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people. That is what he has pursued ail his life. When the 
Popes spoke about justice and freedom in the social order he 
set forth to lead the Italian people, the peasants and the workers, 
towards the achievement of these ideals, the putting of them 
into practice. Don Sturzo went into politics, he founded a poli- 
tical party, the Partito Popolare, because if everything was clear 
on paper, it remained to make things work, to make justice 
work, in practice, through political action and votes. This was 
no German Center Party; it was not the Church’s party; it was 
a party in which Catholics, conscious of their duties toward the 
political and economic life of their country, brought their ideals 
and their strength into immediate and positive action. Don 
Sturzo and the Popular Party won the respect of every decent 
Italian political leader. When Fascism was forming, the Popu- 
lar Party never compromised. Don Sturzo never compromised. 
When fascism triumphed, Don Sturzo and the Popular Party 
were deported—clearly, entirely, with no period of lingering 
doubt and bargains. 

. For years now we have judged Italy by the tyrant who 
ruled Ttaly, and by those who stood by and allowed him to lead 
Italy into catastrophe. But now the voices of those men are 
silent and there is the voice of Don Sturzo which is still speak- 
ing. We can hear it now. Italy is regaining the friends she 
lost as we listen again to this voice speaking the same words 
it has always spoken, the words justice and freedom. 

‘. . . An old man who has been a priest for fifty years, an 
ambassador of the new Italy, an Italy which is a prolongation 
of an ageless Italy, the worthiest ambassador of an Italy which 
shall live in freedom and justice.’ 

Mr. Churchill’s words fit easily into these phrases, for he took 
occasion to offer the old friendship of England to the true Italy 
regained. Don Sturzo’s jubilee year has indeed brought new life 
for him as he watches the final liberation; but the anxious work of 
restoration has yet to be begun. They whose charge it is will do well 
to fit Churchill’s speech to Don Sturzo’s words. 

* * * * * * 


One of the most urgent problems to be tackled by an active and 
efficient Christian co-operation is that of Youth. The success of 
Fascism, Nazism and Communism has been the success of its capture 
of the young enthusiasm of its children and adolescents. Restoration 
in Europe has largely to be the work of redeeming this corrupted 
youth, of liberating a young generation enslaved to a set of fool- 
hardy ideals. There is an impression that defeat at arms has 
achieved a change of heart. Do not let us fall into such a dark hole 
of stupidity. Mr, Churchill in his speech found it necessary to warn 
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Italy ‘She would be very unwise to let herself again fall into the 
clutches of this Fascist totalitarian system in any guise in which it 
might present itself.’ The Youth must be converted. It will not be 
converted by defeat at arms; a very great barrier to conversion is 
removed by such defeat, but that is only the first step. 

Youth will not be converted by another Youth Movement, how- 
ever Christian. For Youth Movements are the modern invention of 
the devil. They are an unavoidable invention, following necessarily 
upon the devil’s destruction of the family. In a country made of 
families there is no separate and distinct ‘class’ of youth; the 
young are an organic part of the whole family. An age group is not 
an organic part of anything: it is the conclusion of a mathematical 
deduction. But without the natural groupings of the family and 
families we have to fall back on these mathematical formulae. The 
country becomes a vast orphanage and in order to establish any order 
the ten-year-olds, the seventeens, the twenty-ones must be bunched 
together in ‘forms.’ And upon those ‘forms’ we build our move- 
ments. Hitler and Mussolini have acted as diabolical fosterparents 
in their own two orphanages. We shall not be able to mend matters 
by introducing benign Christian aunts in their place; the turbulent 
youth of to-day will make them into Aunt Sallies, excellent guys for 
debunking Christian movements. 

A Youth Movement may be necessary so long as the orphans 
remain in their orphanage, and it may even be successful. Catholic 
youth organisations in this country have already made their mark. 
But they are always dangerous; they are always open to political 
influence. The State is anxious, often with best intentions, to make 
use of youth movements. Thus our own Government is frightened 
at the lack of responsibility in the rising generations ; it instinctively 
feels that the grip of society is loosening as young hooliganism in- 
creases. So the Government not only suggests the raising of the 
school age, but it attempts to organise its own youth movements and 
naturally becomes either covetous or jealous of existing organisations 
for the young. The result is a step nearer to the totalitarian systems 
we have watched abroad. In a recent speech at a Conference on this 
subject Bishop Mathew gave some very wise advice, warning us 
among other things not to let the youth club become a ‘ substitute 
family.’ That is the real danger of all youth organisations, and the 
substitute family means loss of freedom, the marshalling of Fascist 
ballilas and the like. In the present issue of BLACKFRIARS we in- 
clude an article on the general dangers of the nationwide youth 
movement in England. The author speaking of this particular 
movement has no occasion to mention the necessary background of 
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religion and the family; it is taken for granted that these are fun- 
damental. 

In a Christian attempt to restore peace it might be necessary to 
give the Christian name to youth movements at home or abroad. 
But these should never be regarded as any more than first-aid while 
the slower but real cure is begun. The rejuvenation of the nations 
(our own included) must come from within the nations themselves, 
and not through an organisation or even a system of education 
imposed from outside. It must spring up in the hearts of men with 
a new sense of Christian values; the Christian values of fecundity 
and chastity within the dynamic unity of the family, the Christian 
values of virginity and contemplative prayer which bring supernatural 
power to families who give the tithe of their children to religion. 
When youth is no longer a class but has been absorbed once again 
into family life it will cease to be a problem suggesting ‘movements’ _ 
as a solution. The responsibility of youth will be the responsibility 
of the Christian family. 

If Christians—many of whom are in part to blame for the present 
chaotic state, especially the older Christians—could make the teaching 
of Christ effective in this one point, the Pope’s most earnest wish 
would have been generously fulfilled. Tue Epitor. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
To THE EpiTorR OF BLACKFRIARS. 


Dear Sir—Your appreciative review of the book on Albert 
Schweitzer by the late Professor Kraus gives the impression that 
Schweitzer too is dead and his work done. We should be glad to 
reassure your readers that he is in fact extremely busy at Lambarene, 
and at the end of each long day’s work in, his hospital he is engaged 
on the final draft of the third volume of his Philosophy of Civilization. 
This, as your reviewer says of his teaching as a whole, has especial 
significance at the present time, and we hope to publish it under the 
title The Civilized State as soon as may be after the war. You say 
that ‘he hoped also to complete his studies on St. Paul in the tran- 
quility of the jungle’: this was achieved by the publication of The 
Mysticism of Paul the Apostle in 1931, nineteen years after the ap- 
pearance of Paul and his Interpreters to which your reviewer refers. 

It is appropriate to the greatness of the man that he should be 
able to support at once the most strenuous physical and intellectual 
activity in an equatorial climate without the refreshment of those 
visits to Europe which he is accustomed to make in times of peace. 


Yours faithfully, A. & C. Brack, Lrp. 


BLACKFRIARS 


RESPONSIBILITY AGAIN (Part 1) 
(for Mary Gill and Ananda Coomaraswamy) 


It is nearly twenty years since Eric Gill wrote in Blackfriars, ‘It 
has remained for one unworthy to put his pen to the word, and 
therefore to the argument, which shall give Capitalism and its atten. 
dant monster, Industrialism, their death-blow. The word is Re- 
SPONSIBILITY.’ 

The argument, that Capitalism (production for money, in such 
sense that all things made are means of making money) and Indus- 
trialism (production by machinery with the working man as a sentient 
part of it) both ‘ reduce the workman to a sub-human condition of 
intellectual irresponsibility,’ was not and is not difficult to follow. 
It was and is so clearly true as to raise at once the scandal of truth. 
It was received with applause as a brilliant argument, and it was 
rejected almost universally, by Catholics and non-Catholics alike, as 
an impractical one. There were also the incidental reactions of those 
who were ‘ sneeped’ (as they say in the Midlands) by the terms in 
which it was expressed. ‘ Sub-human, indeed!’ and so on. 

So, if there was a great cloud of dust put up when Eric was here 
to press home his own arguments, there is danger now that the word, 
his word, should be altogether obscured. For the social reformers 
were, in the main, not really interested, and the interested parties, 
in the main, wanted his word silenced. It is more than time, there- 
fore, for a restatement. 

The Oxford dictionary records the following distinct but connected 
meanings : 

(1) Correspondent, or answering to something. 

(2) Answerable or accountable to another for something. 

(3) Capable of fulfilling an obligation or trust, and thus re- 
liable, of good credit or repute. 

With the last two meanings ordinary speech is readily conversant. 
As an example of (2) a factory worker might say, ‘ I am responsible 
to the firm for pulling this lever whenever the needle on this steam- 
pressure gauge reaches 500 Ibs. to the square inch. If I don’t, the 
plant blows up and I get the sack.’ As an example of (3): ‘ This 
declaration must be counter-signed by a responsible person (bank- 
manager, justice of the peace, minister of religion, policeman above 
the rank of sergeant, and so on). These are all men of good credit 
or repute. But medern speech may be searched in vain for an 
example of (1). The dictionary gives this (dated 1698), ‘ The mouth 
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large, but not responsible to so large a Body.’ One could imagine 
a more graceful, but perhaps an example was difficult to find, and 
time is money even to the compilers of dictionaries. 

Yet to understand theologically what responsibility implies we 
must go to this first meaning of the word as the very fountain-head 
from which the other meanings flow. We cannot expect the banker 
or the policeman to follow us unless perhaps to see that we find 
nothing that does not belong to us, for meaning No. 3 flatters them 
well enough. Why should they want to know more, unless to adorn 
what they already understand? And we cannot expect the factory 
worker to follow us. He knows ail about responsibility. You get 
paid extra for it. And seeing the safety of 150 people depends on 
his pulling this lever at the right time, why shouldn’t he get more 
than the other chap who can go round the corner for a smoke with- 
out anyone being the wiser? Only those who love the Image of 
the Intelligible Beauty can be expected to follow us, and it is to 
those alone we can speak. 

To be responsible, and so qualified by nature, belongs to man 
precisely in that he is created in the Image of God. The rest of 
the animal creation, although we may rightly love them and see the 
beauty of God’s handiwork in them, are not created in God’s Image 
and Likeness, and are not responsible. Thus, if a performing seal 
could be trained to do this job for which the factory hand claims 
extra money (it would be ‘ uneconomic’ but it is worth consider- 
ing) he would still not be responsible—any more, I had almost said, 
than the factory hand, but that is to anticipate the argument. 

Created in the divine Image, man is correspondent or answerable 
to—not something but someone in Whom lives humanly that abso- 
lute truth and goodness to Whom the word ‘ some’ does not apply. 
To someone who is that Truth, as with His own lips He told us. 

We are dealing with an unaccustomed, however fundamental, 
meaning of the word responsibility, and we must be careful of our 
words. To begin: this correspondence is not the inert, flat like- 
ness of a photograph to a living person although, as the coin of the 
tribute suggests, it has this in common with the inert stamp of like- 
ness that it marks us out as God’s. It is not, or is not only, the 
fittingness and proportion of the mouth to the body, although a cer- 
tain fittingness and proportion are essential to it: for we have been 
taught to call God our Father. And it is not, or is not only, a 
likeness in ways and manners, for who will compare a man’s ways 
with God’s?—save in the sense in which He has told us ‘ Be you 
therefore perfect as your Heavenly Father is perfect.’ 

It is not as if man were ever like God in such a way that he could 
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be set side by side and compared with Him. There is no such com. 
parison of the creature with the Creator. Our likeness is always 
face to face with God, in Christ. It is the face of the beloved 
shining in the apple of the eye. It is not anything we could only 
metaphorically call answering to God. Primarily it is answering to 
God without any metaphor. And the responsibility by which we 
answer to the divine Likeness is the principle of our ‘ collaborating 
with God in His work of creation.’ For as it is through the 
Heavenly Word that God creates all things, so it is through His In. 
carnate Word in the likeness to Him we put on by faith and love 
that we make the. furniture of our human world: furniture fitting 
for His hands to touch and His limbs to rest in. 

Responsibility is our capacity for the bond of love. For as to the 
banker or the lawyer, to the person of good credit or repute, his 
word is his bond, so to the truly responsible person his love is his 
bond. And the bond is the truth of his love, for the beloved is Him- 
self the Truth. So it is that the bond of love is freedom and the 
Truth has set us free. 

Such are the implications of responsibility if we are attentive to 
the first meaning of the word from which the rest derive. Responsi- 
bility has been ‘taken up’ by sociologists and psychologists: by 
those who prepare the philosophy behind political movements. Re- 
sponsibility in the last few years has in fact become very popular. 
There are plenty of educationists who will talk of nothing else. 
Perhaps the Atlas burden of the bankers and lawyers, the ministers 
of religion and policemen above the rank of sergeant is getting heavy 
for them and they are looking round for others to take it on. 

It is these ‘ responsible’ people who bring to bear upon Catholic 
thought and life that pressure under which it suddenly appears (to 
the Catholics themselves, mark you) that the truths of human re- 
sponsibility are ‘impractical.’ Not very long ago Sir Stafford 
Cripps was telling us what the post-war world would expect of the 
Christian body in its midst. More recently the pundits of Holly- 
wood have been showing us what kind of person they expect a 
Catholic priest to be. The Catholic, so soon as he shows the 
slightest sign of literacy, is so made aware of his ‘ responsibilities ’ 
that he must feel himself a cad if he does not ‘ go into politics.’ The 
headmasters and headmistresses of his own schools push the pressure 
home. 

Responsibility, so soon as it is shut off from the responsive light 
of the Word made Flesh becomes a quite different kind of thing. It 
becomes a matter of laying burden to burden and trust to trust in 
the grave assurance that they will all be fulfilled. It becomes some- 
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thing the workman is paid extra for, and the policeman of the rank 
of constable is not deemed capable of undertaking. Responsibility 
of this kind obtains in the sphere of such actions as involve grave 
consequence to others. It is the sphere of the bond: of the bond 
in general, and especially of the financial bond. It is the universal 
power of the bond, but not the bond of love. Men of good credit 
and repute may well be lenient to this type of bondage. How can 
they be expected to understand it? 

And it is not really responsibility at all. In the one case the per- 
forming seal with sufficient training could qualify for that extra five 
shillings a week as well as the workman. In the case of the man 
who is ‘ capable of fulfilling an obligation or trust,’ he is deemed to 
have done so if he farms out his burden with an insurance company 
of good repute, thus referring the whole matter to a calculus of 
probabilities in which the actuarial profession is expert. We may find 
test cases in which, at point of law, a man’s responsibility is 
measured by the insurance policies he holds. Ard this is not re- 
sponsibility, not even in the sense of being answerable to somebody 
for something. It is what is called ‘ passing the buck ’—into the 
common pool of actuarial chances. 

Where conformity to the Image of God is the criterion, there re- 
sponsibility may be found. Where it is not, ‘ respectability ’ may be 
found but responsibility may not by any chance be met with. Granted 
the integrity of this first sense of the word, the second sense also 
retains an integrity which cannot be relegated to the common pool 
of probabilities. It is governed by the truth of what man is, what 
the world is and what the things are that furnish man’s world. In 
this sense I am still responsible to somebody for something whether 
I have entered into a contract or not and whether money has passed 
between us or not. If I make my wife a gate to prevent the children 
from falling down the stairs or write a poem in solitude, I am re- 
sponsible to the Heavenly Word and to my neighbour for the con- 
formity of these things to what they should be. They should be true 
and good, as proceeding from a principle which is true and good, 
and thus, in collaboration with the creative Word, implant in 
material things a reflected radiance of the Image of God. 

Thus too, granted the integrity of the first sense of the word, a 
pre-eminently responsible kind of man (quite a different conception 
from a ‘ responsible person’ which is a tautology) is a man who 
knows himself and others in God; who knows how to treat a man 
as a man, a horse as a horse, a plant and a stone according to 
their natures. He is a steward of the things of Christ and answers 
in his work to truth and goodness. BERNARD KELLY. 
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ON THE RE-EDUCATION. OF GERMAN 
YOUTH 


Amonc the causes which have contributed to the tragedy of modern 
German history the decline of family life may safely be considered 
one of the most important factors. This decline has, indeed, affected 
almost all European countries, but, if Russia be excepted, none so 
deeply and powerfully as Germany. It may, perhaps, sound strange 
to non-Catholics that the condition of a healthy family life should be 
the esteem of virginity: for the Church has often been falsely 
accused of despising marriage, because she demands celibacy from 
her priests and religious. But even in the ancient Western world 
the family was nowhere stronger than in pagan Rome, where the 
Vestal virgins tended the sacred fire, the symbol of the home, from 
which springs all true civilization. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that the beginning of the disruption of German family life can be 
traced to Luther who, himself a monk who had broken his vow of 
chastity in order to marry a runaway nun, to the scandal even of 
many of his devoted followers, officially sanctioned the bigamous 
marriage of Philip of Hesse. The case of Luther may serve to illus- 
trate the fact that, if virginity is not valued, there is no reason why 
continence should be esteemed in a wife or husband, except perhaps 
in the former to ascertain the parentage of the children. 

But there is another side of the matter. St. Thomas links virginity 
closely to the contemplative life. ‘ The end,’ he says, ‘ which renders 
virginity praiseworthy, is that one may have leisure for Divine 
things.” And moreover the integrity of the chaste mind is necessary 
for the loving perception of truths that are beyond reason. The 
Germans are a naturally contemplative race—the names of St. 
Hildegard, Master Eckhart, Tauler and Suso are ample evidence of 
that. When they were refused their natural, or rather their super- 
natural, activity in a chaste life consecrated to Divine contemplation, 
which would have refined and softened also the savage instincts of 
the newly converted Slav elements, they fell back into indolence and 
drunkenness; and the centuries which witnessed the triumph of 
mysticism in the Spain of St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross and in 
the France of St. Francis de Sales, were marked in Germany by 
a return to barbarism in culture and art, that would have shocked 
a St. Mechthild or a St. Gertrude. ‘When, at last, Germany had 
recovered from the shock of the Reformation and the wars following 
in its wake, Christianity, and with it morality, had suffered inestim- 
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Then, in the 18th century, Goethe, the ‘ great pagan,’ glorified 
Gretchen, the murderess of her illegitimate child, and Schiller, in 
Kabale und Liebe, proclaimed the rights of passion over parental 
authority. These plays soon became classics and were read and 
discussed by generations of German boys and girls in their most 
receptive years. It is small wonder, then, that their moral sense 
gradually became perverted, and, under the impact first of the 
materialism of the 19th century, and later of the Great War, revo- 
lution and the crises of inflation and unemployment, was almost 
destroyed. This process, most noticeable in the big cities, was 
greatly aided by a pseudo-science which informed the masses that 
failure to satisfy the sex instinct inevitably leads to neurosis. Thus 
it was not an isolated, but rather a typical, case, when shortly before 
the advent of Hitler a Scripture mistress at a Protestant Church 
school in Berlin, treating the Sixth Commandment, was informed 
by a thirteen-year-old girl: ‘ But I think you’ve got to do that if 
you want a divorce.’ ; 

There is, therefore, an urgent need that over and above the demand 
for political re-education of the Germans the religious and moral one 
may not be forgotten. But this is a task so delicate and demanding 
such psychological understanding that it can be undertaken only by 
the Germans themselves. There is no shirking the consequences of 
the fact that there is no longer a common outlook on life among the 
European peoples, as there was in the Middle Ages. The national- 
ism which has grown to such formidable strength especially in Ger- 
many cannot be disregarded in any schemes of re-education, if they 
are to get down to the root of the evil. And this root is, surely, 
the neglect of the Catholic principle that reason must govern instinct, 
not vice-versa. It was the fateful mistake of such modern psycho- 
logists as Freud, Van de Velde and others that they taught men to 
follow their instincts instead of governing and restraining them. Un- 
less the instinct for the propagation of the race, which is the strongest 
after the urge for food, be brought under the mastery of reason, 
such lesser ones as the natural love for one’s country and the desire 
for power will continue to claim to be laws to themselves. The sex 
instinct—and this fact-ought to be faced squarely—has been allowed 
to develop unchecked in Germany even in its most perverted forms 
for the past decades. When Hitler was informed that unnatural vice 
was rife among his storm troopers his only reply was: ‘ My S.A. is 
no kindergarten.’ 

This state of things will never be remedied by prohibitive legis- 
lation. The only remedy for love gone astray and debased to lust 
is the redeeming Love which changed the public sinner into a con- 
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templative. But how is this love that converted the Magdalen to be 
instilled into the misguided youth of a whole nation? Prayer and 
penance, of course, are the foremost requirements on the super- 
natural side. And naturally these are not to be restricted to the 
Germans themselves; on the contrary, an essential contribution will 
have to be made by all non-German Catholics as well in virtue of 
the indestructible unity of the Mystical Body. As far as English 
Catholics are concerned, it may perhaps be suggested that it should 
be made especially through the intercession of St. Boniface, the 
British-born Apostle of Germany. As to the German Catholics, 
little short of heroism will be required of them. There will have 
been much suffering during this war, and there may be even more to 
come in the future, when a defeated nation that has aroused the 
hatred of the whole world will be subjected to punishments that 
will inevitably include the innocent with the guilty. But jt will be 
an extraordinary opportunity for German Catholics to accept these 
sufferings in a spirit of humility and penitence, and thus to transform 
material defeat into a spiritual victory. Thus it could become a 
powerful source of purification and grace not only for their own 
nation, but for the whole world. 

It will be their task to instil into the hearts of the German youth, 
so susceptible to ideals and capable of self-sacrifice, the love of Christ 
and of the Kingdom of God in the place of the Fuehrer and the 
Third Reich. This, however, can hardly be brought about in one 
generation. It took Hitler ten years to establish his National 
Socialist State: but our Lord spent three centuries in building up 
His Church within the Roman Empire. Therefore the men and 
women whom, we pray, God may call to the work of converting 
their country, will have to be patient and indifferent to quick results, 
It will not be easy to implant the love of humility and charity in 
a generation brought up to regard pride and hatred as virtues. The 
greatest temptation for those engaged in the work will be to become 
discouraged; the contemplation of Calvary and the lonely Figure 
on the Cross, so obviously a failure in the eyes even of His own 
followers, may often be the only source of strength left to them. 

This work of personal devotion, which will require so many sacri- 
fices, may be greatly aided by natural means; and we may take the 
opportunity of adding here one important example: a revision of 
the literature usually selected for reading in the upper forms of Ger- 
man secondary schools. There is no reason why the bloodthirsty 
Nibelungenlied should not be replaced by selections from Tauler and 
Suso, and Grimmelshausen’s crude Simplizissimus by the often beau- 
tiful poetry of the 17th century Jesuit Friedrich von Spee, The Ger- 
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man classics—so unfortunately pagan in outlook—might be accorded 
less time, and the teachers would have to make prudent selections, 
stressing such Christian elements as are there, e.g. in Goethe’s Iphi- 
genie and Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans. The German Romantics, 
for the most part Catholic and undeservedly neglected, might profit- 
ably be revived, for there is fine poetry as well as a Christian view 
of life in many of the works of Eichendorff and Brentano, Lenau and 
Goerres. For the modern period, selections from Rilke and Ruth 
Schaumann and such striking work as Werfel’s ‘Song of Berna- 
dette’ might well help to open the eyes of the younger generation to 
the fact that Christianity is still a living faith, far removed from the 
transitory shallowness of political creeds and scientific fashions. 
But the problem, of course, is how to find teachers fitted to give 
such an education. It will hardly be possible to provide them in the 
present generation in anything like sufficient number. But here 
Catholics might take a leaf out of Hitler’s book and set up clubs, 
hostels, discussion groups and similar institutions where boys and 
girls of all denominations could meet in their leisure time. This 
would serve the double purpose of taking them off the streets—a 
very desirable thing while normal family life is disturbed—and of 
opening their‘minds to subjects hitherto withheld from them. Here, 
too, they would learn to value chastity and to despise the pernicious 
amusements that pander to the lower instincts, and would gently and 
tactfully be made acquainted with a new world, the world of the 
supernatural. For this world has been closed to the German Protes- 
tant youth and, it is to be feared, to many nominal Catholics too, 
by that Rationalism and Naturalism which would only trust the state- 
ments of scientists. Yet the desire to penetrate into the world of the 
unseen is deeply rootod in every human heart, so that the boys and 
girls of the Hitler Youth would dance round sacred fires, invoke the 
ghosts of the dead heroes of the ‘ Movement,’ aad occasionally even 


_ profess a’ more or less genuine belief in the old ‘ Nordic’ gods which 


Boniface had come to conquer. 

Yet, even in the minds of the Hitler Youth all these are really no 
more than shades conjured up from a long forgotten past, to help 
to fill the void left by modern unbelief, which even hero-worship of 
Hitler, the demi-god, will hardly satisfy. There is only one way, 
both to fill those who hunger for spiritual food and to pacify Europe, 
the way of Him who called Himself the Way, the setting up of the 
rule of Christ the King in the troublesome and troubled heart of the 
continent. It will be uphill work and demand many sacrifices, and 
an almost unlimited capacity for patience and understanding from 
those who would devote themselves to it—but seeing these hundreds 
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of thousands of young souls in danger of being lost for ever, who 
would not wish to act on our Lord’s words: ‘ The harvest truly is 
plenteous, but the labourers are few. Pray ye therefore the Lord 
of the harvest that he send forth labourers into the harvest.’ 


H. C. Graer. 


THE YOUTH MOVEMENT 


THE youth movement has received an enthusiastic reception from 
the Press and little adverse criticism has been made. There is, 
however, much criticism that does not Come into print and it is the 
purpose of this article to examine objections to the movement and to 
suggest remedies where criticism is well founded. 

The prevailing attitude of the objectors is suspicion derived from 
the national abhorrence of uniform and regimentation together with 
the example of dictator states and the débacle of British Fascism. 
But on the whole fears are aroused, not by what the movement is, 
but by what it may become; to some the exploitation of youth for 
political ends is a potential danger that may well develop with the 
extension of central control. This danger is a real one and is bound 
up with the question of vested interest within the movement itself. 

At the moment the activities of youth clubs are somewhat de- 
centralised and organisers are given a free hand. This is good; 
initiative and individuality can play their part by modifying activities 
in accordance with the needs of the neighbourkood. Should the hand 
of bureaucracy fasten down on the movement, control may deprive 
it of its freedom and elasticity and result in its becoming a soulless 
and regimented function of the State. 

There is no place for social (as distinct from economic) regimenta- 
tion and control, which are the prelude to exploitation of the indi- 
vidual, the simplest but most dangerous way of dealing with the 
complexity of modern life. Whatever case may be made for economic 
control there is none for the control of personality or social behaviour; 
desirable qualities cannot be inculcated by force. 

There are critics who assert that the movement has accomplished 
little to date, that it has not decreased juvenile delinquency and that 
no betterment in behaviour has resulted in its members. While much 
of this criticism is hasty generalisation, we shall see that it has 
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foundation when applied to the mismanagement of some of the smaller 
clubs. 

More pertinent is the observation that habits of self-reliance, inde- 
pendence and individuality are not realised by communal activity, 
herd instincts respond rather to direction than to reasoning and 
initiative. There is some truth in the statement that youth of to-day 
is lacking in ability to entertain itself. A report on camps held for 
young people comments on a surprising lack of social accomplish- 
ments among the members, a disturbing lack of interest in walks or 
excursions of interest, and facilities for attendance at the cinema as 
the sole consideration that determined the enjoyment or disappoint- 
ment of their stay. This is the price of a materialistic outlook and 
is something which the youth movement should endeavour to remedy 
by organising its activities in such a way that members are provided 
with worth-while hobbies as a refuge against boredom and its 
attendant evils. 

There are those who hold that the movement should be compulsory 
and attempts have been made to secure compulsion. Not unnaturally 
these have aroused strong opposition in view of our avowed struggle 
for freedom, and hitherto they have met with no success. Should 
youth be forced to serve the State? The State does not so much 
compel us to do right as prevent us from doing wrong. The indi- 
vidual has freedom of choice, but social security is safeguarded by 
penalties prescribed. But the penalties are not always administered by 
the law, sometimes they result from the consensus of public opinion 
and the individual suffers from his failure to comply with convention. 
Under such circumstances a lad may be ostracised or otherwise 
penalised because he is not a member of the service of youth. This 
is an insidious evil as it sets a stigma on non-membership and is 
nothing less than an indirect form of compulsion. 

Another attempt at coercion is alleged to have resulted*from the 
practice of interviewing young people in an endeavour to induce them 
to join the movement. But here we must recognise the difficulty of 
the interviewer, it is his business to secure members just as it is the 
business of an insurance agent to secure policy holders. Attempts 
to compel young people to join the movement have arisen because 
sufficient members have not been forthcoming under the voluntary 
system, and while this does not necessarily point to defects in the 
organisation it may well be that the clubs have not been made attrac- 
tive enough to youth. If this is so, compulsion might appear to 
some simpler and more obvious than reform from within, 

There is some criticism of the value of the activities of the move- 
ment. What do young people usually do at these clubs? Their 
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activities comprise, in the main, various indoor games such as table- 
tennis, billiards, chess, draughts and cards, together with their out- 
of-door counterparts—football, cricket, hockey, swimming and excur- 
sions. Gymnastics and boxing are common features. Then there 
are dancing, sing-songs, debates and discussions, talks and lectures. 
These lists are, of course, not exhaustive, but they are representative 
of a great many clubs. It is fair criticism that these activities are too 
recreational and too little cultural or even utilitarian—youth is being 
entertained rather than improved. What is the purpose of the move- 
ment? Its great merit to some is that it keeps young people off the 
streets. But if that be the sole aim, then the youth club is an adjunct 
of the cinema and dance hall and no better than either. Having 
regard to the cost of equipment and the salaries of organisers it may 
well be asked whether the price is not too high for what is achieved. 

If, on the other hand, the movement aims at making the individual 
a better citizen, then something more than recreational activities is 
necessary. The value of games in the building of character cannot 
be denied, but they do not exert a cultural and humanising influence 
comparable with that of literature, history or music. In other words 
the clubs must do something more serious and worth while than their 
present activities, and this pre-supposes a body of organisers of wide 
cultural attainments whose specialised training enables them to 
present their knowledge in a way acceptable to youth. It is doubtful 
if the movement possesses a sufficiency of such organisers; cursory 
attendance at intensive ‘ courses’ for youth leaders is not the best 
way to secure them; a period of training and qualifications of the 
standard of a university degree are essential for those who undertake 
the guidance of the adolescent. 

There must be a balance of recreational and cultural activities, not 
an undue preponderance of the former merely to attract those who are 
likely to be repelled by the latter ; if the youth club is but an extension 
of the schoolroom, members will not be forthcoming, academic presen- 
tation of the cultural side will not meet with success. 

Has the movement come to stay? The surest way to perpetuate an 
organisation is to create a powerful vested interest the existence of 
which depends on its continuance and expansion. In the youth move- 
ment such an interest is steadily coming into being with the appoint- 
ment of leaders and organisers at salaries which, though moderate, 
may be counted upon to increase. Among the applicants are many 
whose sincerity is unquestioned, but many, too, who have ‘ great 
expectations ’ from the new organisation which they are prepared to 
use as a means to an end. Were the whole work voluntary and 
unpaid it would never have attained the rapid expansion that has 
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brought it to the fore as a social experiment of the first magnitude. 
At best its mushroom growth would have been replaced by the steady 
consolidation that has characterised such movements as the Scouts 
and Guides. State support of these organisations would have 
hastened their development, but it is questionable whether the inevit- 
able control would have improved them. 

Let us clear our minds of cant over this question of vested interest. 
In our eagerness to discount ulterior motives we are apt to turn a 
blind eye to the activities of the egoist striving to maintain his posi- 
tion at the expense of others. Some are already casting about in 
their minds how to continue, after the war, food and fuel control, 
agricultural committees and the Home Guard. The superfluity of 
such measures in time of peace does not always weigh with these 
people; they have lucrative positions to lose, over-zealous adherents 
of the youth movement have lucrative positions to gain. While in 
itself a vested interest does not constitute an evil, it is always a 
potential danger. State aid to an organisation should be adminis- 
tered in such a way that individuals are not encouraged to put self- 
interest first. Under these conditions the measure of support accorded 
to a movement is the measure of its value, they determine whether 
it shall succeed or die. 

This question of vested interests is bound up with the question of 
compulsion and is of importance because sincerity and unselfishness 
are paramount qualities in the successful leaders of the movemert. 
But another danger arises from some who have little material gain 
to hope for from the work they have undertaken. And here a word is 
necessary upon the voluntary and unpaid organisers—the great body 
of individuals who are managing the smaller urban and rural clubs. 
Many of these are doing admirable work; there are some who are 
not. Among the failures are those who, without previous experience 
or the requisite personal qualities, have light-heartedly and unthink- 
ingly assumed the leadership of a club. These people have not real- 
ised the demands such work must necessarily entail, and their 
enthusiasm is like the seed sown on stony ground which soon 
withered away. Lack of appreciation of their endeavours, both from 
club members and the general public, has quickly disillusioned them 
and in a short time they have lost all interest in the work. Their 
right course would be to relinquish their posts, but loth to lose face 
and admit failure they refuse to leave and the clubs under their 
control soon degenerate into aimless and rowdy gatherings. It is 
clubs so run that bring the movement into disrepute and cause much 
of the criticism that emanates from correspondence columns of the 
local Press. 
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Where leadership of a club confers exemption from certain civilian 
defence duties an unsatisfactory position may arise from the indi- 
vidual who is aware of this and prepared to act accordingly. The 
situation is unavoidable since under existing conditions, adequate 
time cannot be found for both; the exemption, nevertheless, is a 
definite inducement to the insincerity and self-interest which have 
been shown to be so harmful to the movement. 

These are some of the criticisms levelled against a movement which, 
though of rapid growth, is still in its infancy and in the experimental 
stage. Perfection cannot yet be expected, but the greatest vigilance 
should be exercised lest the organisation be exploited by State con- 
trol or development along party lines. 

F. V. Dempster. 


THE CurIstTIAN FaitH: AN INTRODUCTION TO Docmatic THEOLOGY. 
By Claude Beaufort Moss, D.D. (S.P.C.K.; 16s.) 


This compendium of theology is to be welcomed as evidence of 
the interest in dogma which exists in the Church of England and 
as an attempt to expound it in terms and in a manner accessible to 
the average Anglican layman. But compression frequently goes so 
far as to produce inaccurate statements; and, while the author pre- 
sents. the arguments in the familiar manner, Scripture proofs 
patristic quotations rationes theologicae, he often seems to attach 
more importance to the views of modern scientists than to the 
theological sources: the story of the fall of man is unhistorical, 
and no scientific research can discover the origin of sin; Pelagianism 
is false (an excellent comment on the English Pelagians of the present 
time is included), largely because ‘ the discoveries of Freud. . . . at 
least show that there are vast depths of evil in the subconscious 
mind of man.’ Anglicans can best judge whether he fulfils his aim 
of expounding ‘the teaching of the Catholic Church as interpreted 
by the Church of England’; but if he has succeeded in this we can 
only be confirmed in our view that the Anglican interpretation is 
still firmly based on the old Protestant priniple of private judgement, 
leaving each individual to select what he pleases from the vast riches 
of truth in the care of the Church. EO 
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A SERMON FOR THE HARVEST 


Preached at the Harvest Thanksgiving Festival, October, 1943, at 
St. Mary’s, Wycliffe. 


The Lord God formed man from the slime of the earth, and 
breathed into his face the breath of life, and man became a living 
soul... And the Lord God took man and put him into the paradise 
of pleasure, to dress it and keep it.’—Book of Genesis, c. 1. 

Tue Land! The very word strikes a chord in the heart of every 
true Englishman. It brings to mind a vision of life healthy, in 
harmony with nature, happy. It makes the heart glow with wonder 
at the fertile goodness and the mysterious beauty of the earth. It 
leads the soul to faith in God whose perfect Holiness is reflected and 
made manifest in the harmony, goodness and beauty of nature. 

The paradise of pleasure in which grew all manner of trees fair 
to behold and pleasant to eat; in the midst of which also grew the 
tree of life, is no legend. It was a Golden Age at the outset of human 
history when as God told Job: ‘The morning stars praised me 
together, and all the sons of God made a joyful melody.” Deep down 
in the memory of mankind, and therefore in each one of us, is the 
sense of a holiness that was once our happiness, a holiness that was 
a harmony between man and the earth which God gave him and 
between man and the heaven God opened to him, a holiness that was 
a fulfilment of the Destiny God set us. And if this deep memory 
has left a glow from the past, surely it has also given a hope for the 
future, a yearning in us all to regain that health, to re-establish that 
harmony and to recover that holiness in which alone lies our 
happiness. 

That hope lay deep buried and all but smothered under the burden 
of sin. But it has been given wings, it has become alive and been 
transfigured in the Birth and Death and Resurrection of our Lord, 
Jesus Christ. It has been transfigured, but by an abundance of life, 
not by an emptying of its nature. Our Lord came to bring us Life. 
He healed those who were sick in soul and in mind and in body. 
‘Grant us health of mind and of body through Jesus Christ’ is the 
constant prayer of the Church. 

Jesus lived his life on earth among village craftsmen, tillers of 
the soil, fishermen, and women in their homes. He drew most of 
his examples from their life and work: ‘ The vineyard,’ ‘A woman 
took leaven and hid it in three measures of meal,’ ‘ Behold the birds 
of the air... .”. He was always moved by gentle and loving kindness 
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for the countryman. It was the townsman, dishonest merchant or 
professional parasite who merited and suffered his anger. And it 
was they who led the mob to kill him. Jesus wept over the City 
of Jerusalem, blind to that which could give it peace. 

Peace! Peace is the fruit of the right relationship between man 
and nature, man and man, man and God. It is the reward for 
reverent service of the earth, our neighbour and God. It is the 
tranquility of right order. No war and no treaty, no politician and 
no charter can give us peace. But the community of families in 
parishes and in towns, dressing and keeping the earth, providing 
for their common needs by crafts and by calling, worshipping God 
in the Eucharist of Christ at the altar of sacrifice, these are the things 
which will give us peace. 

The first charge that God gave man was to dress the earth and 
keep it. God has called man to be His collaborator: He has left 
us to put the finishing touches to His great work of Creation; He 
has entrusted to us its final adaptation. It is this mission and calling 
that gives to work its dignity and its sanctity. Work makes us 
God’s fellow-workers, apprentices of the Master Maker. 

God is good. Everything that has real value exists from an over- 
flowing of God’s goodness. Whatever can give us health, happiness 
and holiness comes as a free gift from God. But God regards and 
respects our liberty and our responsibility ; we must want His gifts, 
and receive them with a good heart, and make full use of them when 
we have received them. They are like seeds that are planted. If 
the soil is in good heart and has been well worked, then the seedling 
becomes well established and grows into a fine plant and gives a 
heavy yield. But if the soil is poor and has no tilth when the seed is 
sown, then no matter how good the seed, the crop will be a failure. 

To do the will of God does not mean making heroic sacrifices, but 
it means living and working and loving in that part of God’s Creation 
where He has placed us and according to the example He has set 
us in His Only Son, our Divine Lord. It is in the humble, self- 
sacrificing, loving service of others through our work and in our 
homes for the sake of God that the true Christian spirit shines forth 
and spreads. 

God has provided plentifully for all our needs. He has provided 
for our needs at our own doorsteps. The real cost of producing 
food at home for the local market is always less than the real cost 
of producing it overseas and importing it into this country, and our 
own home produced food is of better quality than the stale processed 
commodity that has so long been forced upon us. It is a matter of 
scientific fact that in Great Britain, once our livestock has been built 
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up again and fertility restored to our land, we could produce food 
to feed forty million people without hardship for any. The great 
fertility of your own Teesdale in these years of war has surprised 
some of you. Every hundred acres of your good land is giving food 
and drink to a hundred and more families. 

It is because you know that the wonderful bounty of nature and 
rich return on your labours comes from God that you have come to 
this Harvest Thanksgiving Festival to show your deep gratitude to 
God, to offer the first fruits to His Church and to re-dedicate your- 
selves to His service. 

The service of God means obeying the laws of God. We are not 
free to do with the earth what we please. We must study how God 
has worked and learn from the pattern that He has set in nature. 
‘The Lord God made the heaven and the earth, and every plant of 
the field before it sprung up in the earth, and every herb of the 
ground before it grew’ (Book of Genesis). We must respect the 
rhythm and cycle of nature and return to the earth all the wastes of 
life after we have received of her bounty. Fertility is a natural thing 
and any artificiality which tries to thwart and defraud nature will 
only bring disease and death. Commercial short cuts to money- 
making may often tempt the farmer to disregard the ways of nature 
and the law of return, but he knows that in the long run commercial- 
ism will destroy the fertility of his soil and bring sickness to his 
stock and crops. Such temptations therefore he must resist or fail 
in his trust to dress the earth and keep it. 

According to his position a countryman has special responsibili- 
ties. The landlord has the duty to be the leader in good husbandry 
and in co-operation. There is surely no room or moral justification 
for the landlord who lives away from his land or only visits it for 
sport, and still less for those who hold land merely as an invest- 
ment and take no interest in it other than financial. But the good 
landlord who does well by his land and is keenly interested in his 
tenants is in many ways the key to the future, and he deserves to 
be relieved of many of the burdens that have been unfairly laid on 
him. 

However, it is the ordinary farmer, whether tenant or owner- 
occupier, who forms the great army of God’s busy workmen. It 
is they who have carried on in foul weather as in fair, suffering in- 
justice and deceit, facing hardship and often despair. But in their 
hearts they have known that if they look to their land and serve it 
well, the day will come, if not in their time, in their children’s time, 
when the land will come into its own.again, and when the whole 
nation will begin to rebuild on the foundations which they have 
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kept intact. We owe a debt that can never be repaid to our far- 
mers; by their dogged perseverance in the long years of injustice 
and by their valiant efforts in the time of need they have saved 
the nation from defeat and disgrace. 

But if we owe so much to the farmers, how much do they not 
owe to their farm workers. The farm worker, or ‘hind,’ as you 
still call him in the North Riding, is no mere wage-earner or ‘ hand.’ 
He is a skilled man and a trusted friend of the farmer. He has 
always been as ready to share in bad times as the farmer is anxious 
to share with him in good times. He has suffered more than any- 
one else from the. wicked neglect of our land. The landlord too 
often has not been able to provide him with a cottage worthy of 
his dignity and the needs of his family. The farmer has not been 
able to pay him a reward in accordance with the value of his skill 
and labours. And worst of all, he has not been able, no matter 
how great his skill nor how good his work nor how high his ambi- 
tion, to achieve independence and a holding of his own. He has a 
right to this, if his character and his skill merit it. The ownership 
of property whether a holding or a business is the only real basis 
and guarantee of freedom. ‘ Freedom,’ said one of the greatest 
friends of the English farmer (Wm. Cobbett), ‘is not an empty 
sound; it is not an abstract idea; it means—and it means nothing 
else—the full and quiet enjoyment of your own property.’ 

There is one other person on the land who is all important—the 
farmer’s wife. No word of mine can do her justice. I will echo the 
words of the Prophet: ‘ From far and of the utmost bounds is her 
price . . . Strength and beauty are her clothing; and she shall 
laugh in the latter day. She hath opened her mouth to wisdom; and 
she hath looked well to the paths of her house and hath not eaten her 
bread idly. Her children have risen up and called her blessed; her 
husband, and he hath praised her.’ 


If God’s first command to man was to dress the earth and to keep | 


it, His second command was ‘to increase and multiply.” There can 
be no need to impress upon you the importance and joy of a large, 
healthy, happy family. You are indeed fortunate as it is a very great 
deal easier to have a true and Christian home-life in the country 
than in the noisy, dirty industrial towns. The farm house or cottage 
can form a real home upon which the life of the whole family centres, 
not just a place where members of the family occasionally meet and 
eat and sleep when released from mass work or mass leisure. Growth 
of affection, of responsibility, of skill and of mind is natural and 
inevitable in the country home. The present Pope has said: ‘As 
a general rule, only the stability which has its roots in land privately 
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owned makes a family the most perfect and fertile living cell of 
society.’ 

Land and the family : here you have the two foundations of peace 
and prosperity. It is because we have allowed our land to become 
derelict and our homes to be broken up that we are faced with such 
chaos and foreboding. Any material plan that is not based on the 
revival of our agriculture, and the restoration of the peasants and 
yeomen of England, and any moral plan that is not based on the 
primacy and the sanctity of the home, is but plaster on a wooden leg. 
You, countrymen and countrywomen of England, are the hope of 
England. It is in your homes that the future of England will be 
made. Don’t let the cheap glitter and empty glamour, the easy 
money and the vulgar idleness of life in the modern town deceive 
you. Yours is a better life, richer, fuller and more worthwhile. 

And now to end I would say this: to be happy a man or a woman 
must work. Each one of us is called by God to bring some added 
perfection, some further completion and fulfilment to His Creation. 
Work is painful: in that it helps redeem sin; but it is also glorious. 
Work in a spirit of Faith. 

And to be happy a man must normally find a partner. God has 
made men and women for each other to come together and in His 
Name to pro-create. Remember how close marriage brings you to 
God, and cherish your offspring as the very sons and daughters 
of God. 

And to be happy married people need a home, and if possible a 
homestead. A home is to the family what soil and light and air are 
to the plant. Let your homes be like Nazareth, bathed in simplicity 
and beauty and love where your children will grow in wisdom and 
in grace. 

And above all to be happy the family must have an altar around 
which all the families can gather and bring their bread and their 
wine and offer it up to God through Christ in token of the offering 
of themselves, their work and their homes, their hopes and their 
fears, their sorrows and their joys. And Jesus will come and take 
their bread and their wine and make it into his very Self and dwell 
with them for ever. Amen. 


BERNARD Goope, C.F. 
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VERSES AGAINST THE RICH! 


St. GREGORY NaZIANZEN (c. 325—c. 389). 


Though myriad ills on evil folk attend, 
Senseless of hurt, they shun the means to mend. 
Words, reason, thought of God might else avail, 
But these in sickness vaunt themselves for hale. 
So dreaming madmen, strengthless and alone, 
Win pleas or contests, riches or a throne, 
Sail upon shore and fancied foemen cow, 
Fly without wings, and without oxen plough. 
Counsel them physic, set them health in view, 
You waste the endeavour, and perhaps may rue. 
Men lightly stricken heed a helper’s call; 
Men that think virtue mad, are deaf to all. 

You, rich in acres, count those acres vain 
If one poor holding fringes your domain. 
‘Monstrous! On my fair scene a neighbour spies? 
The thing’s a knife-thrust in my very eyes!’ 
Would you spoke truly! Blindness could not breed 
What sight does now, rash and resistless greed. 
Onward you rush like plague or flood or fire, 
Joyless in having, fevered in desire. © 

Fraud seconds force. You lend to one distressed, 
Then claim in quittance all he e’er possessed. 
Menaced with gaol and rack, he cedes perforce ; 
Or, if that fail, you find some fresh resource— 
Feign he has left a civic task undone, 
Or knows the thief and pirate Such-a-one. 
‘Your ox affronts my cattle—lows too loud 
For any poor man’s beast, he’s got so proud; 
Shows fight, and wins.—Trees from your orchard there 
Droop over, and rob mine of light and air.— 
Your boy’s a trespasser.’ Lest worse befall, 
Ox, orchard, boy, the poor man forfeits all. 

Others with means less gross the poor beguile— 
Shield them from mischief, and enslave the while. 
A lion, thus, drives off the encroaching beasts, 


1 Moral Poems, XXVIII. Text in Migne, P.G., 37, cols. 856-884. 
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Then on the rescued one at leisure feasts. 
Far better with your own to rest content 
Than all this toil on endless gaining spent— 
Lies, tricks and lawsuits, strife and gloomy cares; 
Who seeks fresh riches, fresh affliction bears. 
A greedy guest that shames the common board, 
Snatching at all, is everywhere abhorred. 
Such loathing does the greed for gain inspire 
In all save you, whose wits are sunk in mire. 
Having and lusting, passion ever new 
Works at your breast, and finds its panders too. 
Wealth is your god. Your clothing’s hid away 
Deep under ground, where none but moths can prey. 
Open and shut your barns by turns appear, 
Mid brief rejoicings there, long groaning here. 
The lean ill seasons which afflict the poor 
Smile on your traffic, and your gain secure. 
In others’ woes you find a fertile earth, 
And reap new harvest of a people’s dearth.” 

Yet what are you? Whence come you? Whence presume? 
This night may summon forth your soul to doom. 
Others with joy their lives and substance give 

To God the all-giver; you for gaining live. 

For gaining what? A table overfraught, 

One palate’s pleasure (goal of all your thought), 

A glutton’s paunch, ill health from surfeits bred, 

Half-useless houses half-untenanted, 

Resplendent pictures, ceilings touched with gold, 

Attendant boys, like women to behold, 

Wine and loud music in voluptuous shade, 

Bouts which unmake the image God has made, 

A blustering carriage and a haughty look, 

Such pomp and power as envy will not brook 

(For pride stirs pride to counter and outreach, 

Like serpents’ scales, each overlapping each). 
This for yourself; then for your womankind 

Gold knacks and jewels, single or entwined, 

Bracelets and anklets, whence a man is lured 

To beauty that’s unbeauteously procured. 

What else? A fortune for your sons and heirs, 

With hope that all your grandeurs may be theirs. 

But hopes are treacherous; no man knows his end, 

Or to what bourne his ill-got riches tend. 
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Vain is your toil, your broodings day and night, 
Your thoughts of gold where care outruns delight ; 
Vain the vast hoard usuriously begot 

And kept for those who shall possess it not. 
Strangers may handle it, or, worse than those, ‘ 
Men who to you and all your pride are foes— 
Wretches who once in tears before you pled 
For what you would not spare, a crust of bread. 
One such as this may batten on your cheer, 
Live on your labours, strut like chanticleer, 
Carp at your grand designs, and never spare 
A crust of bread for your imagined heir. 

Hold then at will your grasping anxious Course, 
Stretch to the full your malice, wits and force ; ‘ 
From depths of earth and ocean take your toll; 
Crop, as the proverb runs, a dead man’s poll ;? 
Make sacrifice to your enclosing net, 

Worship the hand which could such riches get. 
Let all subserve your profit, foe and friend, 
In your Charybdis all men’s cargoes end. 
The swallowed prize must up again be cast, 
And your possessions be spewed forth at last. 
A little waiting ; vengeance dogs you still; 
Best if it find you soon, but find it will. 

Happier the poor, in humble virtue bowed, 
Than the mad rich, in their own vices proud. 
Remember Midas of the golden touch, 

And how his wish came true, but overmuch. 
Remember too the dire Egyptian snake 

Whose bite brings drouth which it is death to slake. 
Men rush to water, stoop and drink and burst, 

Nor without quenching life can quench their thirst. 
Again, when Israel through the desert trod, 

Bread rained from heaven, the bounteous gift of God; 
But when some gathered it beyond the need, 

The manna rotted to rebuke their greed. 

Might but such judgment go with goods ill-got— 
To crave and burst, or with one’s pelf to rot! 

Since all you ask and all you heed is gold, | 
’Tis strange you leave some rags of shame unsold, 
Keep no marauding bands that call you head, 


2* Get blood from a stone’; for the next line, c.f. Habacuc I: 16. 
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Rifle no houses and despoil no dead. 

All else has bounds—music and dance and race, 

Discourse and toil, the body’s force and grace. 

These know their measure, do not stretch beyond; 

Wealth, wealth alone admits no bound or bond. 

Yet wealth will pass to aliens, though possessed 

Through honest labour or through fair bequest ; 

And they in turn but for a breath will own, 

With half their goods unreckoned and unknown. 
Could you from all the world all wealth procure, 

More would remain, whose lack would leave you poor. 

Still would you toil, still tread the fruitless way? 

Or would you cease at last? Cease then to-day. 

Like fire on brambles, greed burns out a void, 

And discontent poisons the good enjoyed. 

Brine helps not thirst'and gazing cures not love; 

So will no gain the lust for gain remove. 

Else might the poor, or those who look for ease, 

By tithe or tribute wealthy knaves appease. 

(So pagans to their gods libations pour, 

And sops to bandogs save the loss of more.) 

The needy still might keep their little all, 

Nor quake to see a rich man’s shadow fall. 

Ah! For all else comes remedy at last— 

For hunger, food; for surfeiting, a fast; 

Purging for dropsy; shade for weary eyes; 

For sorrow, time, or friendship with the wise; 

Beacon or harbour for the tempest-tcssed ; 

On evil men all remedies are lost. 

True, there’s the justice and the scourge of God, 

But such as these scarce mark the avenging rod. 

Their wits are darkened by redemption’s foe, 

Their backs, like anvils, steeled against the blow. 

They search the page that tells of ancient times 

And there find patterns for their dar‘ing crimes. 
Lord, canst thou bear it, that some good man’s fall 

For evil ways should be a cloak and pall? 

To good things adamant, the vicious will 

Like wax can mould itself to aught that’s ill, 

Spurn the long years of constant innocence 

To find one flaw, and take example thence. 

‘Am I unchaste? This wise man was the same. 

Guilty of slaughter? These have equal blame. 
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Have wealth ill-got? Another, so I read, 
Subdued whole tribes and cities to his greed. 
Take oaths?* To break them is a grosser sin ’"— 
And here some hoary. tale is foisted in. 

To meet such quirks I leave the graver style; 
Here is a fable; hearken for a while. 

The owl was mocked at; but with nimble wit 
Countered each gibe, and found an answer fit, 
‘Your head’s too large.—Of Zeus they say as much.— 
Your eyes a-stare.—Are not Athena’s such?— 
Harsh is your voice.—More harshly cries the jay.— 
Puny your feet.—What of the starling’s, pray?’ 
Thus well and deftly was the gauntlet run; 

Then came one thrust, and there she was undone, 
‘You in yourself unite what they divide— 
Shrunk-footed, hoarse, top-heavy, glaring-eyed.’ 

Abashed at length, away the creature flew, 

Proving in this at least more wise than you. 

You in one person harbour every vice, 

And that’s your charge, not falling once or twice. 
Much goes by impulse, and the flesh is frail ; 

Only in God can virtue never fail. 

But to sin deep and oft, with full intent, 

By scorn unshamed, unschooled by chastisement, 
Headlong to rush where the soul’s danger lies— 
That’s the disease whereof the sinner dies. 

Cease then to wrench the words of holy writ; 
Search your own soul, and learn what’s bidden it. 
Remember too that those beneath the law 
Had not the light which dimly they foresaw. 

Faith was scarce born, and like a babe was fed; 
By slow degrees its infant steps were led. 

Hence those that fell might readier pardon find 
Than you, whom Christian ordinances bind. 
Christ for your guilt was slain; his justice heeds, 
And will requite, your past and present deeds. 

Of death and doom I speak not; while you live, 
What hostages to chastisement you give! 

Home, wife, and children, all you think most dear 
(If there at least your goodness persevere), 


3 All taking of oaths was commonly suspect among Christians; St. Gregory 
has a whole poem on the subject (Moral Poems, XXIV). 
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Wealth, pride, and body, to complete the tale— 
With these aboard, be watchful how you sail. 

‘But on yourself these threatened evils press— 
Disease, misfortune, want and homelessness.’ 
Idly you taunt me with my seeming woes ; 

Pains are not mended by another’s throes. 

And you and I speak with a different voice; 
Much that you call my suffering is my choice— 
To lack all riches, here and there to roam, 

To have no ties and seek no earthly home. 

If in such things you spy affliction’s shape, 
You judge the lion’s measure from the ape. 

As for the rest—some irk me, I confess; 

My mortal clay still shrinks from clay’s distress. 
Yet with good will I take the pangs I feel, 
And count my woe more blesséd than your weal. 
Suffering with you rewards a life of sin— 

So speaks the voice that pricks you from within. 
Suffering with me the Christian metal tries; 

It spurs the wrestler to achieve the prize; 

Or, if that seem presumptuous, let me say 

It washes clean the smirches of the way. 

‘ What serves all this?’, you ask me. I reply: 
Slight not the healer, lest unhealed you die. 

Two ills there are—at God’s decrees to flout, 
And, sunk in guilt, to live with hope cast out. 
Be ruled by me; those equal ills eschew; 
God is your Judge; God is your Father too. 
Dread is his justice, but his mercy deep; 
Confess, implore, and for your errors weep. 

Give to the poor; they before God can plead, 
And win, and richly give, the grace we need. 
Give of your own; use not a pilfered hoard 
To clothe the needy or to deck your board. 
Honour in him God’s handiwork expressed ; 
Reverence in it the rites that serve a guest; 

Nor seek with theft (lest heavier wrath you feel) 
To bribe the Judge who bids you not to steal. 
That way lies virtue; if it daunt you still— 
For evil men ’tis much to rest from ill. 
Let very weariness amend your ways; 
Cease from oppression; you shall have some praise. 
But if this too your stubborn pride oppose, 
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Think of the tomb, where all men’s journeys close, 
Though after Hercules your steps you bend, 
Outsail his Pillars, or through Taurus wend. 
Nor in the tomb hope long in peace to rest; 
How many a neighbour have you dispossessed ! 
One who has learned your crooked ways too well 
From that last home your ashes may expel. 
Think, beyond that, of reckoning dread and dire, 
The day of darkness, agonies and fire. 
These in long torment lay the sinner waste, 
Seeking God’s image which his crime effaced. 
Thither the crafty serpent lures his own; 
Thus for his tasted pleasure they atone. 

As for myself, who seek from vice to flee, 
What depths can hide me thence, what wings can free? 
Will distance friend me, or a veiling cloud, 
Or prayers to heaven with supplication loud? 
Where’er I tread, three things enclose me in— 
Time, place, and close companionship of sin. 
Mine be the law which once the Apostles heard : 
Flee from the city which rejects the word. 
Thus will I roam to earth’s remotest end, 
And flee the wicked till their doom descend. 
They shall not vex the city builded sure, 
Nor from the heavenly mansions drive the poor— 
Rather shall crave, in fiery torment wrung, 
A drop of water that might cool their tongue. 
So Dives pleads, who once in wealth and pride 
To stricken Lazarus his wants denied ; 
While he who bore what others bear from you 
Enjoys in heaven his meed and honour due. 

One grave last word. Though bad men everywhere 
For evil deeds the name of evil bear, 
The name idolater for him remains 
Whose only knowledge is to count his gains— 
Who if the occasion served, for lucre’s sake 
Would loathly Chemos for his patron take.* 
Let Christians then all idols overthrow 
And serve the one true God, whose name they know. 


Translated by WALTER SHEWRING. 


4 Cf. Judges 11: 24. Chemos or Chamos was a Moabite god, here taken as 
patron of riches, in Paradise Lost as patron of lust (I, 406 sqq.). 
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REVIEWS 


THe Puitosopny or Marsixio Ficino. By P. O. Kristeller. (Mil- 
ford; Columbia University Press; 30s.) 


The Church does not seek to demolish the individuality, the organic 
tendencies of a race or a particular civilisation, when she urges all 
men to submit to the truth of religion, but rather through her doctors 
and theologians to adapt the expression of Christianity to the re- 
quirement of each situation that arises. If therefore Ficino, founder 


of the Florentine Academy, had through his Platonic philosophy suc- 


ceeded in extending the appeal of the Faith to the peculiar genius 
of his age, as he proposed to do, he would have proved himself an 
original thinker and rendered an invaluable service to the cause of 
religion; for the attempt of the thirteenth century to support the doc- 
trines of Scripture and tradition by the light of natural reason had 
been rejected as obsolete and barbarous by the new Humanists. At 
the same time the scholastic terminology and concepts of Being were 
still taken for granted in the schools of Europe and even exercised a 
decisive influence on the Platonic revival; so that Ficino himself 
naturally followed the peripatetic school of thought, when faced with 
old and much disputed problems such as that of creation—whether 
God produced a hierarchy of graded spheres disposed one beside the 
other and directly related to him, or an order of entities where the 
lower is always generated by the higher degree through all the species 
of Being down to primary matter; and in controversies such as that 
concerning Universals and the problem whether the One and True 
are to be placed among the Transcendentals, he affected a compro- 
mise in favour of the mediaeval tradition. 

But while maintaining the letter, he, as it were, subverts the spirit 
of scholastic cosmology; for having first dethroned the God of St. 
Thomas’s gigantic construction by introducing a concept of Fate 
and a host of mysterious forces, which rival God in power, Ficino— 
and this is the characteristic trait of his whole philosophy—proceeds 
to enhance beyond all proportions the position of the human soul, 
whom he describes as the centre and bond of the Universe, reconcil- 
ing through its natural instinct the intellectual and material sub- 
stances, and grasping through thought the nature of the world; con- 
siderations which induce Ficino to exclaim in his Theologica 
Platonica: ‘Since man has understood the order of the celestial 
spheres—from whence they are moved, where and in what measure 
they proceed, what they produce—who can deny that he is nearly 
of the same genius as the author of the spheres and that he could in 
a certain sense make the heavens if he could obtain the instruments 
and the celestial matter? Because now he is able to produce them 
though of a different matter, but in a similar order.’ 
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Also in his attitude to Neoplatonism, Ficino shows himself a true 
son of the Renaissance, if we conceive of that movement as a pagan 
and naturalistic reaction of human pride against Christian realism 
and the pious humility of man before God. He does indeed main- 
tain the Platonic epistemology, which St. Augustine taught because 
it seemed to account most satisfactorily for the immediate dependence 
of man on God; but then he largely abandons the moral pessimism 
and that profound view of human nature, so clearly foreshadowing 
the concept of original sin :—the tender and delicate nostalgia of the 
soul for the celestial Kingdom, which characterised ancient Platonism 
and led the Father. of Western Christendom to refer to it as ‘ that 
philosophy that comes nearest to Christianity ’ (City of God: 8, ix); 
and on the other hand the pseudo-mysticism of Plotinus, I mean the 
conception of an animated universe full of spiritual symbols, portents, 
rational intelligences and hidden virtues, where the human soul is 
described both as an incorporeal substance independent of the body 
in all its specific functions, and as influenced and determined by the 
movement of the stars. 

Also, as a Christian apologist, he asserts the principles of Human- 
ism against the traditional scale of values: he propounds the 
Patristic exemplarism and is anxious to avoid any doctrine which 
might give offence to the ecclesiastical authorities; but there is cer- 
tainly no place for original sin in his system; as moralist he replaces, 
out of contempt for the active life and the virtues connected there- 
with, the command of charity by the Platonic cult of love and friend- 
ship and extols the contemplative and philosophical life of the spiritu- 
ally awakened as compared with the miserable folly of the multitude 
in its blind passions: the aesthetic-aristocratic ethics of Humanism. 
And in so far as the human soul was for Ficino the principal object 
of philosophical speculation, and world-order and Being only in their 
relation to the soul as the centre of the Universe, he appears as a 
representative thinker of the Italian Renaissance. 

. Dr. Kristeller has given a thoroughly learned, if somewhat wordy 
and repetitive account of the Ficinian philosophy, without attempting 
an ideological interpretation; although his occasional comments, 
usually to the effect that this-or that concept of Ficino’s had been 
‘eliminated ’ by Kant’s critique of pure reason or by what he terms 
the ‘ discoveries of natural science,’ clearly betray his bias; and he 
is obviously on the whole sympathetic to the modernising tendencies 
of Ficino; which is perhaps inevitable since his adherence to the 
tradition of so-called ‘ objective scholarship ’ in literary and historical 
research—which is one of the last remnants of humanist culture that 
have survived into our time—must determine his intellectual outlook 
in the same direction. But that does not seriously affect the validity 
of Dr. Kristeller’s illuminating exposition, which can be recom- 
mended to anyone who wishes to make himself acquainted with 


Renaissance Platonism. Hans KLIENEBERGER. 
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CuarLes Pecuy. Basic Verities. Prose and Poems. French/English 
Edition. Introduction and English Versions by Ann and Julian 
Green. (Kegan Paul; tos. 6d.). 


Le PROPHETE PeGuy. Premiére Partie: le Poéte de 1’Incarnation 
Par André Rousseaux. (Editions La Baconniére. Neuchatel, 
1942. Printed in Canada. Edition de 1’Arbre.). 


Here are two good books on Péguy, alike in that the author of 
each is convinced of the greatness of Péguy; alike, too, in a certain 
over-statement of a good case, a certain over-seriousness, and a cer- 
tain excess of virtue which ends by being prejudicial rather than 
otherwise to the cause they support. 

As an anthology, the first book is admirable. And here let me say 
at once how much I disagree with the critic who gave several columns 
to a consideration of the book in the Times Literary Supplement, but 
betrayed his own prejudices and marred his case by pleading that 
Péguy the socialist was so much more interesting than Péguy the 
Catholic. What is interesting, of course, is the complete and thor- 
ough transition from one to the other, carried through already to a 
remarkable degree quite early in Péguy’s career, only deepened and 
intensified as time went on. His was a naturally religious soul, and 
his way back to the Church, difficult as it was and only reaching its 
goal shortly before his death, was, like Chesterton’s, essentially a 
way home. Julian Green’s selection is as representative as one couid 
wish. The excess of virtue here is in too much humility in the English 
translations which face the French page by page: how Péguy’s 
vigour and urgency of conviction is lost in trying to keep merely 
word-true to the original. How deflated most of it seems. But an 
artist once said to me that he considered a bad reproduction more 
useful than a good one in that it did not give you the illusion of 
having seen the original or dispense you from the necessity of doing 
so: on that plea these translations may be commended, and there 
the original lies on the opposite page, so why complain ! 

The introduction to the book is interesting: too literary to convey 
fully the extent to which Péguy’s mind dissociated itself from literary 
habits (he could use the professorial tone boorishly or effectively, 
though). He becomes a bit picturesque here, and that is a pity, for 
he prided himself on his penny-plainness, was above all serious, and 
above all enjoyed himself in prose and verse. But it is a sympathetic 
and useful study, and we see both the author’s difficulties and the 
quality of his appreciation in a passage such as this from page 33: 


‘...God the Father, as presented by Péguy in these Mysteries, 
speaks somewhat like an elderly French peasant well served in his 
catechism, rather than like a professor who has read St. Thomas, 
as we might have dreaded. . . . What characterizes them (the 
speeches), I think, is a sort of supernatural common sense and an 
internal rhythm, a rhythm of thought which lends them majesty 
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and pathos. There is in them a beauty of reasoning and a sort of 
medieval instinct which we seem to have lost for thinking in terms 
of the universe. Charity and intellect go hand in hand, intellect 
always ready to efface itself before charity, which is, after all, 
nothing but a superior form of understanding. . . . His God the 
Father, although he is as strict a logician as a Frenchman can be, 
never discourages a joke, provided it is neither rude nor unkind, 
nor is he adverse to joking himself, for his pre-eminent wisdom 
never stands in the way of his sense of humour.’ 


The second book is an admirable, most painstaking and probing, 
but rather dull, lecture-expliquée of one of Péguy’s essential themes : 
the relation of time and eternity, the temporal and the eternal, 
the once-for-all and the ever-returning : of which the climax is superb 
passages on the Incarnation, particularly from Eve, but also from the 
Mystéres and Clio. 

Péguy himself would possibly have preferred fewer assertions about 
his greatness and more enjoyment of his daring: there is always 
something of the Jongleur de la Sainte Vierge about Péguy. 

The author warms to his subject. After the first pages we are less 
discomforted by the solemn glimpses of the obvious and by the over- 
pressing of the point that each instant of life is uniquely valuable. 
Those in whom intellectual ardour burns very brightly may relish the 
somewhat esoteric and rarified approach: my middle-aged and terre- 
a-terre mind ploughs on and sighs with relief at the too rare glimpses 
of Péguy himself, in brief extracts which are so much more clear, 
concentrated (sic) and effective than the explication de texte. 

However, this little book is on a high plane. I will quote its final 
paragraph entire to show how much the present reviewer is to blame 
for not having entered more fully into the spirit in which it is written : 


‘Car le prophéte Péguy entre toujours par en haut, par le plus 
haut, a Deo in excelsis, dans la vision de la vie humaine. C’est par 
le modéle divin qu’il éclaire homme image de Dieu. Nous avons 
vu que l’Incarnation de Jésus, si elle est totalement comprise et 
partagée par notre entendement, commande |’ordre temporellement 
éternel dans lequel Péguy nous fait entrer. Voici qu’au moment ou 
nous allons aborder 4 sa suite le mystére de la naissance |’>homme, 
le poéte se référe a la Nativité de Jésus. Le religion fervente du 
Fils de Dieu fait homme continue d’inspirer, de soutenir, et 
d’acompagner la pensée en marche de Péguy, avec une rigoureuse 
fidélité.’ 


We may look forward to second and third studies by the same 
author, on ‘ Le Poéte de la Naissance et de la Mémoire,’ and ‘ Le 
Poéte de 1’Honneur et de la France.’ 

RutH BETHELL. 
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Jupaga Lives Acain. By Bentwich. (Gollancz; 8s. 6d.) 


It would be strange indeed if, in the midst of the present un- 
paralleled suffering of their people, an increasing number of Jews 
did not look to Palestine as a door of hope in a world seemingly 
without hope. Many a refugee, passing through the immigrants’ 
quarantine hall in the Jewish port of Tel-Aviv, must have been cheered 
by the inscription carved over its entrance: ‘ The Ghetto ceases at 
the Gates of Zion.’ But those who see in Palestine only a possible 
way Of escape from persecution, and in the Zionist movement little 
more than a form of defence against antisemitism, have not begun 
to understand the real significance of the modern Hebrew renais- 
sance in the Holy Land. And that is a great tragedy, for the future 
of that amazing little country is a matter of concern not to the Jews 
only, but to all the world. 

It is his recognition of this fact that has given such interest and 
significance to the work of Professor Norman Bentwich, who was for 
many years Attorney-General of Palestine and who has held the Chair 
of International Relations at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem 
since 1932. It is that that makes the recent appearance of his latest 
book on Palestine a matter of outstanding importance in this most 
difficult field of human relations. ’ 

The book has everything to commend it, both to the Jew and to 
the non-Jew. The former will find in it a challenge to the rethinking 
of many of the fundamental lessons of his history and tradition, and 
to the readjustment of perspectives which, in the midst of such an 
upheaval as the present, could not but be distorted and foreshortened. 
In this connection the chapters on ‘ The Jews and Judaism in Modern 
Times,’ ‘ The Regeneration of Judaism’ and ‘ Judaea’s Contribution 
to a Better World’ merit most careful attention, 

The non-Jew will find a fascinating story of social, cultural and 
religious renaissance, a wealth of valuable information about that 
renaissance not easily come by in such convenient form elsewhere, 
and an unusually objective record and interpretation of political 
events and tendencies, all of which is presented in an eminently read- 
able form, for Professor Bentwich has a way of lighting up his pages 
with phrases which do more than drive home the particular points to 
which they are directed. 

But the book may challenge as well as interest and inform the 
non-Jew. In his concluding chapter Professor Bentwich reminds his 
reader that ‘ the experience of the twenty years of uneasy armistice 
proved that man is not only a social being, as Aristotle said, but also 
a theological being,’ and goes on, after referring to the five Peace 
Points of Pope Pius XII, to point out that ‘ Christian leaders to-day 
reassert teachings of the Hebrew prophets which are being applied 
by the Jews in Palestine life. Judaism and the Jew have a part in 
a world order based on the message of the Hebrew Phophets, and 
Jerusalem, the hearth of the three monotheistic faiths, where that 
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message was given, is the fitting centre of a movement of the religions 
for assuring peace between the spiritual forces.’ 

This is, indeed, a great ideal, towards the realisation of which only 
the very first steps have yet been taken. There have been many 
mistakes. Progress, rapid in some directions, has been painfully 
slow in others. But for those who have the courage to think in terms 
of the underlying principles which Professor Bentwich has so well 
expounded in this most stimulating book, the future is not without 


hope. W. Simpson. 


EXPERIMENT AND THEORY IN Puysics. By Max Born, F.R.S. 
(Cambridge University Press; 2s.) 


This is a lecture on the philosophy of discovery in physics, read 
before the University of Durham a year ago; it will be studied with 
keen interest not only on account of its author’s reputation as one 
of the greatest of living men of science, but also because it deals with 
questions that are now being hotly debated. 

Fifty years ago there was nothing in the principles of physics to 
debate about, for there were no opposing views. The corpus of 
knowledge in the subject seemed to have almost the same degree of 
certitude as mathematics, and everyone agreed that the method of 
increasing it was by quantitative observation. As a matter of history, 
Professor Born remarks that this state of things began at the Renais- 
sance: ‘the essential distinction,’ he writes, ‘ between our time and 
the middle ages consists in the renunciation of tradition and the 
establishment of experience as the true source of knowledge’; ‘ the 
stagnation of science in the middle ages,’ he says in another place, 
“was due to an excessive veneration for the mind as opposed to 
material phenomena, leading to a preference for theoretical specula- 
tion rather than experiment.’ These statements are no doubt in the 
main Correct, although in justice it must be said that Aristotle and 
St. Thomas themselves held perfectly enlightened views on this point, 
and the fault lay wholly with their degenerate successors. 

Within recent years heterodox doctrines have appeared, which at 
first sight seem to have an affinity for the late-mediaeval ideas, since 
they assert, as Professor Born puts it, that ‘ to the mind well trained 
in mathematics and epistemology the laws of Nature are manifest 
without appeal to experiment.’ Two distinguished astronomers, Sir 
Arthur Eddington of Cambridge and Professor E. A. Milne of Oxford, 
follow this philosophy, though it leads them to divergent conclusions. 
The present discourse is occupied chiefly with a criticism of their 
position. 

The stimulus to the growth of the new opinions may be found in 
the great success of Einstein’s theory of General Relativity: for 
Einstein performed no experiments, but worked entirely in his study 
with mathematical theories, and this is precisely what Milne and 
Eddington do. 
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As Born points out, however, it is a fallacy to imagine that, given 
the knowledge and the penetrating brain of the mathematician, the 
equations of physics can be obtained as a result of pure thinking, and 
the toil of experimenters made superfluous.- For none of the notions 
used by the mathematicians, such as mass, electric charge, elec- 
tric and gravitational field, energy, momentum, vector-potential, 
Hamilton’s Principle, are evident or given 4 priori. ‘ Even if an 
extremely gifted mathematician had constructed them to describe the 
properties of a possible world, neither he nor anybody else would have 
had the slightest idea how to apply them to the real world. The 
problem of physics is how the actual phenomena, as observed with 
the help of our sense organs aided by instruments, can be reduced 
to simple notions which are suited for precise measurement and used 
for the formulation of quantitative laws.’ Thus the whole set of 
concepts used by the theorists come only at the end of three centuries 
of experiment: they are the culmination of a long inductive process, 
in which flashes of imagination have alternated with diligent observa- 
tion and interpretation of facts. There is therefore in Milne and 
Eddington no resemblance to the late-mediaeval attitude, as repre- 
sented e.g. by the adversaries of Galileo: for these latter had no 
contact with Nature, and derived their notions entirely from tradition 
and metaphysics. 

The actual assumptions and epistemological principles of Milne and 
Eddington are briefly described and examined. Their work is cer- 
tainly of extraordinary interest and wonderful power; but the lack 
of accord in their results has caused most physicists to hesitate as 
yet to accept either theory as part of the established order of science. 
E. T. WHITTAKER. 


A BLUEPRINT FoR Lay Action. By Rev. F. J. Ripley. (Paternoster 
Publications ; 4d.) 

One opens that sixteen-page pamphlet with high hopes. At last 
the laity are to be told what to do to play their full part in the 
apostolate of the Church. Enthusiasm prevails for the first ten pages 
where, by an intricate mosaic of quotations, the author from a con- 
sideration of the doctrine of the Mystical Body shows ‘that the 
apostolate is one of the duties inherent in the Christian life.” The 
reader is convinced that every Catholic must be an apostle, and he is 
ready for action. Alas, here a note of vagueness is struck. Refer- 
ence is made to ‘ the lay apostolate ’ and to the need for organisation. 
Obviously, to anybody with even a nodding acquaintance with Papal 
teaching the next step must be Catholic Action, and one hastens on 
to be told just what organisation to join and how it may best be 
deployed in the field of apostolic work. 

The author, while modestly pointing to the Saint Vincent de Paul 
Society (in Papal terminology an ‘ auxiliary’ to the lay apostolate) 
and the Legion of Mary, disclaims all intention of making propaganda 
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for any particular organisation. Instead is offered, in moving 
language, an appeal to parish priests to form groups of zealots in 
their parishes. This, when Popes for years have been stressing that 
to participate in the lay apostolate, strictly so-called, one must belong 
to an organisation having a mandate from the Bishop, and so share 
in the apostolate of the hierarchy: nil sine Episcopo; this, when 
there are by now many Catholic Action organisations with some years 
of experience and with episcopal mandate only too ready to put 
themselves at the service of any zealous priest. By this time the 
reader has reached page sixteen, a purple passage and disillusionment, 
Non tali auxilio. 


FJ. 


Tue Catuotic Doctor. By A. Bonnar, O.F.M., D.D. (Burns Oates; 
7s. 6d.) 


The relationship between the religious and medical fields affords 
doctors especial responsibilities in three inter-related spheres, requir- 
ing clear guidance from the Church. This Father Bonnar conspicu- 
ously supplies ; -his book, the locus classicus for the Catholic doctor, 
has deservedly reached its third edition. 

First, the doctor is a Catholic. Chapters 1 and 3, accordingly, 
supply a succinct apologetic in which miracles, owing to their medi- 
cal affinity, are especially considered. 

Chapters 4 to 10 and 15 explain the doctor’s moral position in the 
second sphere, wherein controversial subjects like abortion, birth 
prevention and euthanasia demand a definite ethical standpoint, often 
in conflict with that of non-Catholic colleagues. Father Bonnar’s 
guidance is comprehensive and medically well informed, although 
the practical difficulties in effecting principles, when their maintenance 
involves maternal and foetal death, for instance, is perhaps insuff- 
ciently appreciated. A misdefinition has not been expunged, that of 
abortion as ‘ the expulsion of a living foetus before the twenty-eighth 
week... .’ (p. 77). In fact, the foetus if often dead before expulsion ; 
nor in missed abortion, a clear form of abortion, is the foetus expelled. 

Chapters 11 to 14 discuss sensibly, if at times rather pedestrianly, 
the third sphere, in which the doctor encounters medical conditions 
of primary interest also to the Church and her priests—in particular, 
psychological matters. It is to be hoped that space ailotted to 
Freud’s methods will in future editions be devoted rather to those of 
Jung, the greater significance of which to Catholics has been demon- 
strated recently by Witcutt and his BLackrriars reviewers. The 
chapter on scruples, though useful, seems directed rather to priests 
than to doctors. That on pain is probably the best in the book. 

Father Bonnar has done a great service to doctors in making: this 
book so concise and readable that even they will find time profitably 
to study it. 

SEYMOUR SPENCER. 
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AuntRAN Biaps: An Outwate o Verses. By Douglas Young. 
(William Maclellan, Glasgow; 6s.) 


When Hamilton of Gilbertfield congratulated Alan Ramsay in 1719 
or so, in as much as ‘ nowther Highlandman nor Lawlan’ had out- 
stripped him ‘in poetrie,’ he unwittingly emphasised the decay of 
Scots culture: the decay in particular of two native idioms which had 
rotted under ecclesiastical and official disfavour since the Reformation 
and the Stuart trek to England. Gaelic had long gone under as a 
literary language; but that Lallans or Braid Scots should have gone 
under too, needs a word of explanation. Lallans was originally the 
common speech of the Lowlands and Northumbria. Northumbria 
went ‘Southeroun’; but the Lowlands not only stuck to Lallans 
but enriched it with Latin and French accessions which made it an 
uncommonly robust and opulent language. To read, for instance, 
Dunbar’s ‘ Dance of the Sevin Deidly Synnis’ is to enter a world not 
only of vernacular vigour but of international scholarship. When 
English supremacy swamped this world, it is heartening to remember 
that Scots Catholics stood out for it. Knox was taunted by Ninian 
Winyet for his Southeroun style as well as for his Southeroun 
heresies ; ; Mary Stuart and the Jesuit Father Hay begged for books 

‘written in the Scottish language’; and a Scots Catholic catechism 
still lies (one is told) unpublished among the Barberini MSS. in Rome. 


With any revival of nationality, it is inevitable that the nation’s 
tongue should be used by the nation’s poets. Auntran Blads, the 
occasional poetry of Douglas Young, Chairman of the Scottish Na- 
tionalist Party, exhibits first and foremost a superb and well-justified 
confidence in his native Lallans: not only as the fittest medium for 
Scots reverie or meditation (or, as he would say, ‘ musardry o 
thocht ’), but as a medium to bring the international world of poetry 
home to the Scot without, so to speak, transhipping it from Eng- 
land. In its heyday, Lallans’ poetry was both learned and popular ; 
so the spectacle of a Professor of Greek turned singer and satirist, 
and juggling with the coloured balls of poesy translated from a dozen 
living and dead tongues, is in the strict Scots tradition of the Wan- 
dering Scholars of the Middle Ages. 


There is not much English in the book. Yet English serves ex- 
quisitely to introduce Douglas Young’s nostalgia ‘ For the Old High- 
lands.’ 


That old lonely lovely way of living 
in Highland places,—twenty years a-growing, 
twenty years flowering, twenty years declining,— 
father to son, mother to daughter giving 
ripe tradition; peaceful bounty flowing ; 

one harmony all tones of life combining,— 
old wise ways, passed like the dust blowing. 
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That harmony of folk and land is shattered,— 

the yearly rhythm of things, the social graces, 

peat-fire and music, candle-light and kindness. 

Now they are gone it seems they never mattered, 

much, to the world, those proud and violent races, 
clansmen, and chiefs whose passioned greed and blindness 
made desolate these lovely lonely places. 


Less humane in their appeal than such original lyrics are the Lal- 
lans translations from the Gaelic of Sorley Maclean. (It is per- 
missible to think that their anti-Christian bias is due to inability to 
distinguish between Christ and the Kirk—surely a pardonable error 
in a Communist Scot.) More truly representative of Douglas Young’s, 


in the secular sense, extremely Catholic spirit, are the rest of the } 
Lallans translations—from French, German, Italian, Chinese, Rus- | 


sian, Lithuanian, Latin and Greek originals. These range from a 
German epigram on a Mole, who as ‘ the Mowdie fae his couthie 
neute ’ becomes a naturalised compatriot of Henryson’s ‘ Uplandis 
Mous,’ to a heroic rendering of Iliad VI, 392-496. 


Sae spate gesserant (shining) Hektor, and liftit the bassanat 
blythlie, 

horse-hair-crestit and aa; and his dear wife gaed awa hame with, 

turnan aften to luik at her man, aye greitant fou sairlie. 


HELEN Parry EDEN. 
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